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On the hills and mountain slopes of the Coastal Range along
the arid zone of Western South America showers are experienced
from time to time, very rarely north of the Tropic of Capricorn,
with increasing frequency as one travels southwards from Copiapo
to La Serena, and these give rise to temporary pastures.   Similarly
also, the almost rainless western slopes of the Andes between
Lima and Copiapo give place to less arid slopes south of the latter
town which provide thin pasture in places.    The transition from
marked aridity to conditions more favourable to grasses is reflected
in the figures of the live-stock in the Chilean provinces of the
zone.   Cattle, sheep and goats together amount to less than
"16,000 head in Antofagasta Province, but rise to 78,000 head in
Atacarna, and to about 725,000 head in Coquimbo.

In the Mediterranean region of Central Chile scattered forests
appear,   Tliese consist largely of various species of beeches aM
laurels, together with a kind of cypress.    Most of the timber has
been cut, however, in the course of the four centuries of settle-
ment, and the greater part of the fertile and sufficiently watered
land is devoted to pastures and crops.   The real forested zone
of Chile begins in the provinces of Linares and Maule and continues
thence southwards to the Straits of Magellan, where natural
pastures predominate on the lowlands east of the mountains.
The most valuable forests occur in the mountain section up to
5,000 feet extending from Linares to Llanquihue, and particularly
in Malleco, Bio Bio and Cautin, where Chilean pine (Amucaria
wnbricata}   is   fairly   abundant.   Elsewhere   throughout   these
Chilean forests the stands consist, as they do farther north,
mainly of beech, laurel and cypress, but with additional species
and a richer undergrowth.    With the wide range of latitude
and climate between Linares and Magellanes there is a natural
substitution of one species by another towards the south, where
Antarctic beech is the characteristic tree.

The Chileans have recently been making vigorous efforts to
develop their forest resources and to render themselves less
dependent upon foreign supplies of timber. It is true that the
forests still standing are sufficient to meet the country's require-
ments at present, and may even provide some surplus for export
to Argentina. On the other hand, most of the more valuable
trees, and Araucaria in particular, grow very slowly, so that when
the more accessible stands are cut there is little probability of
replacement. Much of the now remaining timber is in places
difficult to get a,t, and the heavy rains of the forest country
interfere with cutting operations for more than half the year.
The timber when put on the market tends therefore to be costly
and to be poorly seasoned. As the population and the timber